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WHEAT  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 


1940-41    1945-46   1950-51    1955-56  1960-61 


The  price  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  in  the  low  month  follow- 

this  year  is  expected  to  be  lower  rela-  ing  harvest  in  1952-56  averaged  30 

tive  to  the  loan  than  usual,  because  of  cents  below  the  loan  with  1953,  the 

the  heavy  "free"  commercial  supplies  lowest,  averaging  45  cents  below.  For 

of  this  type  of  wheat.    This  results  the  marketing  year  as  a  whole,  the 

from  two  factors:    (1)   Near-record  weighted  average  price  was  16  cents 

production,    and  (2)  large  allotment  below  the  loan  in  1952-56,  with  22  cents 

noncompliance.  below  in  1953. 

Prices  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 
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SUMMARY 


The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins  July  1  is 
now  estimated  at  a  record  2,l66  million  bushels,  I6  percent  above  the  1,866 
million  bushels  a  year  earlier  and  6  percent  above  the  previous  record  in 
1956-57*    The  larger  crop  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase,  as  the  carryover 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    Yields  per  acre  for  winter  wheat  are 
record  high  and  those  for  spring  wheat,  while  below  last  year,  are  expected 
to  be  above  average. 

The  July  1,  1958  carryover  is  expeclsed  to  be  about  89O  million  bushels, 
on  the  basis  of  April  1  stocks  and  estimated  domestic  disappearance  and 
exports.    The  official  estimate  of  stocks  of  old-crop  wheat  on  July  1  will 
be  released  July  24.    The  bulk  of  the  carryover  will  be  held  by  COG.  A 
carryover  of  89O  million  bushels  would  be  lk6  million  bushels  less  than  the 
record  in  I955  but  only  I9  million  below  a  year  ago. 

The  supply  for  the  1958-59  marketing  year  also  incliodes  the  crop, 
forecast  at  1,271  million  bushels  as  of  June  1,  and  an  allowance  for  im- 
ports of  about  5  million  bushels,  mostly  of  seed  and  feeding  quality  wheat. 
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Domestic  disappearance  for  1958-59  is  now  estimated  at  593  million 
bushels,  slightly  above  1957-58  because  of  a  small  increase  likely  in  feed- 
ing.   Exports  are  assumed  at  375  million  bushels,  which  is  somewhat  below 
those  of  1957-58  because  of  favorable  crop  prospects  in  Europe.    This  would 
leave  a  carryover  July  1,  1959  of  about  1,200  million  bushels,  a  new  high 
record  and  over  3OO  million  bushels  above  the  estimated  carryover  this  July. 

Analysis  of  prospective  supplies  and  distribution  by  classes  indicates 
continued  very  large  supplies  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  and  abundant  supplies 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat.     Supplies  of  durum  should  more  than  meet  domestic 
requirements.     Supplies  of  white  wheat  and  soft  red  winter  will  be  large 
enough  to  provide  liberal  exports. 

The  seasonal  decline  in  U.  S.  wheat  prices  is  likely  to  be  greater 
than  usual  this  year  because  (l)  the  crop  is  considerably  larger  than  antici- 
pated domestic  use  and  exports,  (2)  the  price  support  rate  has  been  reduced 
and  (3)  production  on  farms  not  eligible  for  price  support  is  unusually 
large.    Support  for  the  1958  crop  will  likely  be  adjusted  upward  a  few  cents 
from  the  advance  minimum  rate  announced  at  $1.78  because  of  an  increase  in 
the  parity  price.    The  support  price  last  year  was  $2.00  per  bushel. 

As  in  recent  years,  prices  are  expected  to  strengthen  after  the  heavy 
movement  slackens,  following  harvest.     Prices  of  hard  red  winter  wheat, 
however,  may  not  strengthen  as  much  as  usual.     "Free"  supplies  are  expected 
to  continue  large  during  the  1958-59  marketing  year  due  to  unusually  large 
production  of  this  class  of  wheat  on  farms  which  are  not  in  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments.    Wheat  on  such  farms  is  not  eligible  for  price  support 
and  will  be  sold  on  the  open  market  following  harvest  unless  it  is  stored  for 
future  sale. 

Prices  of  other  classes  of  wheat  probably  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  offset  the  relatively  weak  hard  red  winter  wheat  prices  and,  as  a  result, 
the  U.  S.  average  price  to  farmers  may  be  relatively  low  this  year  compared 
with  the  national  average  support  level.    During  the  5  years,  1952-56,  prices 
to  farmers  averaged  10  cents  below  the  announced  support  rate.    However,  in 
1953-5^ >  when  the  price  situation  probably  was  somewhat  more  favorable  than 
this  year,  the  price  to  growers  averaged  I7  cents  below  the  announced  rate. 

Preliminary  returns  from  the  referendum  held  on  June  20  in  the  38-State 
wheat  producing  area  show  that  83.7  percent  of  farmers  voted  in  favor  of 
marketing  quotas  for  the  1959  wheat  crop.    Approval  by  two-thirds  or  more 
makes  quotas  effective. 

With  this  approval,  producers  in  the  38  commercial  wheat  States,  who 
stay  within  the  acreages  allotted  for  their  farms,  will  be  eligible  for  the 
full  level  of  price  support  which  is  set  at  a  minimum  national  average  of 
$1.81  per  bushel.     In  noncommercial  States,  the  wheat  price  support  will  be 
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at  75  percent  of  the  r.  te  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  $1.8l  national  average. 

World  wheat  trade  in  1957-58  is  indicated  to  be  large,  probably  second 
only  to  the  record  1,280  million  bushels  in  I956-57.    Exports  of  1,100  mil- 
lion bushels  expected  this  marketing  year  would  be  about  17  percent  above  the 
10-year  average  of  9^1  million  and  about  72  percent  above  the  prewar  5-year 
average  of  639  million.    The  decline  from  the  year  earlier  would  be    due  to 
improved  over-all  supplies  in  several  importing  countries,  particularly 
Western  Europe. 

Present  prospects  point  to  a  good  wheat  crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
again  this  season,  according  to  preliminary  information.    Good  prospects  are 
reported  for  much  of  Europe  and  for  the  countries  of  Asia  for  which  reports 
are  available.    Conditions  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season 
are  spotty,  with  a  shortage  of  surface  moisture  handicapping  developments  in 
a  number  of  areas. 


THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

1958-59  Supply  Record  High; 

July  1,  1959  Carryover  ^ill  Be 
Up  Substantially 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins  July  1,  1958 
is  now  estimated  at  a  record  2,l66  million  bushels,  I6  percent  above  the 
1,866  million  bushels  a  year  earlier  and  6  percent  above  the  previous  record 
in  1956-57  (table  2).    The  larger  crop  added  most  of  the  increase,  as  carryover 
was  down  slightly  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

On  the  basis  of  April  1  stocks  and  estimated  domestic  disappearance 
and  exports  in  May  and  June,  the  July  1,  1958  carryover  is  expected  to  be 
about  890  million  bushels.    The  official  estimate  of  stocks  of  old-crop  wheat 
in  all  positions  on  July  1  will  be  released  on  July  2h.    The  bulk  of  the 
carryover  will  again  be  held  by  CCC. 

In  addition  to  the  carryover,  the  supply  for  the  1958-59  marketing 
year  consists  of  a  crop  forecast  at  1,271  million  bushels  as  of  June  1,  and 
an  allowance  for  imports  of  less  than  1  million  bushels  of  milling  wheat 
(limited  by  quota)  and  about  h  million  bushels  of  seed  and  feeding  quality 
wheat.     Total  imports  of  ahout  10  million  bushels  are  indicated  for  I957-58. 

Domestic  disappeara ice  for  I958-59  is  now  estimated  at  593  million 
bushels,  slightly  above  tl-.e  previous  marketing  year,  reflecting  a  small 
increase  likely  in  feeding.    Civilian  and  military  food  use  (including  use 
by  Territories  of  the  U.  S.)  is  expected  to  be  about  482  million  bushels, 
feed  use  about  U5  million,  and  seed  use  about  66  million. 
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Table  2. — Wheat:     Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
1952-57  and  1958  projected 


Year  beginning  July  1 

Item 

!  1952 

1953 

195I+  : 

1955     :  1956  : 

1957  • 

^  ; 

1958 
2/ 

Mil. 
:  bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil .        Mil . 
bu.  bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Supply 

Carryover  on  Jioly  1 
Production 
Imports  hj 

•  256.0 
'l,306.i+ 
21.6 

605.5 
1,173.1 
5.5 

933.5  1,036.2  1,033.1+ 
983.9     93^.7  i,ooi+.3 

i+.2         9.9  7.7 

909  890 
9I+7  3/1,271 
10  5 

Total 

1,581+. 0  1,781+. 1  1,921.6  1,980.8  2,01+5.1+ 

1,866 

2^66 

Domestic 

di  s  appe  ar anc  e 
Food  5/ 
Seed 
Industry 
Feed  6/ 

1+88.1+ 
'  89.1 
.2 

•  83.0 

1+87.1 
69.5 
.2 
76.8 

1+85.9 
6U.8 
.2 
60.1 

1+81.5  ^2.1+ 
67.7  57.7 
.7  .5 
51.2  1+6.9 

1+82 
61+ 

1+0 

1+82 
66 

'^5 

Total 

660.7 

633.6 

611 .0 

601.1  ^7.3 

^86 

593 

Exports  7/ 

317.8 

217.0 

27U.I+ 

3U6.3  5I+9.2 

390 

(375) 

Total  disappearance: 

978.5 

850.6 

885.1+ 

91+7.^  1,136.7 

976 

(^68) 

Stocks  on  J\jne  30 

605.5 

933.5  1,036.2  1,033.^  908.7 

8/890  (1,198) 

1/  Preliminary^ 
2/  Projected. 

3/  As  of  Jme  1,  winter  wheat  was  indicated  at  1,069  million  bushels  and 


spring  wheat  at  202  million. 

hJ  Excludes  imports  of  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  and  export  as  flotir. 
5/  Includes  shipments  to  United  States  Territories  and  military  food  use  at 
home  and  abroad. 

6/  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted 
for. 

7/  Actual  exports  including  those  for  civilian  feeding  under  the  military 
supply  program  prior  to  October  195^. 
8/  Tentative. 
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A  domestic  disappearance  of  593  million  biishels  would  leave  about 
1,  575  million  bushels  for  export  during  the  marketing  year  and  carryoveT  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    Assuming. exports  of  375  million  bushels,  which  is  some- 
what below  that  of  1957-58  because  of  favorable  crop  prospects  in  European 
countries,  the  carryover  July  1,  1959  would  total  about  1,200  million  bushels, 
over  300  million  bushels  above  the  estimated  carryover  of  this  July.    Table  2 
shows  wheat  supply  and  distribution,  1952-58. 

Total  Wheat  Production  3^  Percent  Above 
1957;    Winter  Wheat  Up  51  Percent; 
All  Spring  Wheat  Down  16  Percent 
Reflecting  Lower  Yields 

The  1958  wheat  production,  based  on  conditions  as  of  Jime  1,  is  fore- 
cast at  1,271  million  bushels.    This  would  be  3^  percent  larger  than  the 
9^7  million  bushels  produced  in  1957  and  1^  percent  above  the  19^7-56  average 
of  1,116  million  bushels.    The  indicated  yield  per  seeded  acre  for  all  wheat 
is  22.5  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  I9.O  bushels  last  year  and  15.^  bushels 
for  the  10 -year  average. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  may  reach  the  record  total  of  1,069  million  bush- 
els.   The  previous  record  crop  of  1,065  million  in  1952  was  grown  on  nearly 
13  million  more  acres.    Output  this  year  would  be  50  percent  larger  than  the 
707  million  bushels  produced  in  1957  and  59  million  bushels  larger  than  the 
May  1  forecast.    Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
have  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  since  May  1.    The  Pacific  Northwest 
crop  maintained  previous  excellent  prospects  despite  limited  rainfall.  The 
only  sizable  decrease  was  an  11 -million -bushel  decline  in  the  forecast  for 
Montana  because  of  moisture  shortage.    However,  the  forecast  for  that  State 
was  still  almost  60  percent  above  the  19^7-56  average 

The  winter  wheat  indicated  yield  of  2k. 3  bushels  per  seeded  acre  is  the 
highest  on  record  by  a  wide  margin.    It  is  one  fourth  more  than  the  1957  yield 
of  18.8  bushels  and  one  half  more  than  the  10-year  average  of  15.9  bushels. 
Yield  prospects  are  uniformally  good  to  excellent  throughout  the  winter  wheat 
producing  area.    All  States  expect  above-average  yields  except  Wisconsin, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.    Growth  has  been  good  over  much  of  the  southern  and 
central  plains .   Recent  rainfall  has  helped  relieve  the  temporary  moistirre 
deficiency  that  prevailed  during  most  of  May  in  the  area  extending  from 
Montana  eastward  through  Michigan. 

Production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  was  indicated  as  of  June  1 
at  186  million  bushels,  ik  million  less  than  the  1957  crop  and  51  million 
bushels  below  average.    Lower  prospective  yields  per  acre  reduced  crop 
prospects  as  the  acreage  intended  for  planting  reported  by  farmers  in  March 
was  slightly  larger  than  last  year.    Rain  during  early  June,  however, 
brightened  the  yield  outlook  in  the  principal  spring  wheat  States  just  as 
crop  conditions  were  declining  from  a  moisture  deficiency  during  May. 
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The  durum  crop  is  expected  to  totaJ.  only  I6.I  million  bushels,  compared 
•with  the  1957  crop  of  kO  million  and  the  10-year  average  of  30  million  bushels. 
This  small  crop  is  due  largely  to  reduced  plantings,  which  growers  reported  in 
March,  to  be  only  one  half  as  large  as  in  1957  and  "the  smallest  on  record. 
While  dunim  growers  in  the  Dakotas  apparently  seeded  their  intended  acreage, 
those  in  Montana  exceeded  their  March  intentions  and  those  in  Minnesota  planted 
less  than  they  had  planned.    Dry,  cool  weather  has  retarded  growth.    Even  though 
per-acre  yields  of  all  spring  wheat  were  below  1957^  they  are  nevertheless  above 
average . 

As  of  June  2  this  year,  farmers  had  signed  up  5.3  million  acres  of  wheat 
land  under  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve  Program  l/.    Of  this,  3-9  million 
acres  were  winter  wheat  and  l.k  million  spring  Vi^eat.    Last  year,  farmers 
placed  12.8  million  acres  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program.    Favorable  weather 
conditions  this  year  resulted  in  substantially  less  participation  in  the 
Program  than  last  year. 

Exports  Now  Estimated  at 
390  Million  Bushels 

Exports  of  wheat  and  products  in  terms  of  grain  for  the  1957-58  market- 
ing year  are  now  estimated  at  about  390  million  bushels,  159  million  below  the 
all-time  record  of  5^9  million  a  year  earlier,  but  hk  million  above  2  years  ago. 
Exports  of  wheat  and  products  for  the  first  11  months  are  estimated  at  about 
360  million  bushels.    Exports  of  flour  and  other  products  at  about  70  million 
bushels  in  grain  equivalent  were  larger  than  the  first  11  months  a  year  earlier. 

Prospective  Supplies  by  Classes 
Are  Ample  to  Very  Large 

Analysis  of  prospective  supplies  and  of  distribution  by  classes  indi- 
cates continued  heavy  supplies  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  and  abundant  supplies 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat.     Supplies  of  durum  should  more  than  meet  domestic 
requirements.    Supplies  of  white  wheat  and  soft  red  winter  will  provide  liberal 
quantities  for  export. 

Substantial  Downward  Adjustment 
in  Prices  Likely  Because  of 
Large  Crop  and  Lower  Support 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  mid-May  was  $1.93^  compared 
with  the  $1.96  high  for  the  marketing  year  in  mid-March  and  the  year-earlier 
average  of  $1.98.    The  winter  wheat  seasonal  price  decline  this  year  would  have 
occurred  earlier  except  for  the  temporary  strength  from  the  tight  commercial 
"free"  supply  (nongovernmental  wheat)  situation. 

1/  Maxim^um  payments  on  5,290,9^7  acres  total  $105,153,665  on  17^,580  agree- 
ments, certificates  and  waiting  list.    This  represents  an  average  of  $19.84  per 
acre  and  an  average  of  $602.32  per  agreement. 
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Table  h  .-  Wheat:    Loan  rate,  price  to  growers,  supply  and  distribution  factors,  qviantity  under 
support,  delivered  to  CCC,  stocks  owned  by  CCC  Eind  loans  outstanding,  I938-58 


Gross 

loan 

rate 


Average 
actual 
price  to 
growers  l/ 


Price 
above 
loan 


Supply  and  distribution  factors 


Total 
domestic 
supply  2/ 


Domestic 
disappear- 
ance 


Net 
exports  kj 


Year-end 
carryover 


Under 
price 
support 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1938 

:  0.59 

0.56 

-0.03 

1939 

.63 

.69 

.06 

i9to 

:  .6k 

.67 

.03 

19IH 

.98 

.9h 

-  .Ok 

19U2 

l.lh 

1.09 

-  .05 

19*^3 

1.23 

1.35 

.12 

19^ 

1.35 

1.1+1 

.06 

19k3 

1.38 

1.1+9 

.11 

19U6 

1.49 

1.90 

.kl 

19U7 

1.84 

2.29 

.1+5 

19W 

2.00 

1.98 

-  .02 

19^9 

1.95 

1.88 

-  .07 

1950 

1.99 

2.00 

.01 

1951 

2.18 

2.11 

7/-  .07 

1952 

2.20 

2.09 

7/-  .11 

1953 

2.21 

2.04 

7/-  .17 

195^ 

2.21^ 

2.12 

7/-  .12 

1955 

2.08 

1.99 

y-  .09 

1956 

2.00 

1.97 

J/-  .03 

1957  8/ 

2.00 

I.9I+ 

7/-  .06 

1958  8/ 

(1.78) 

Million 
bushels 

1,073 
991 
1,091+ 
1,327 
1,600 
1,1+63 
1,377 
1,387 
1,252 
1,H3 
1,1+91 
1,1»06 
1,1+1+1+ 
1,388 
1,562 
1,779 
1,917 
1,971 
2,038 
1,856 
(2,161) 


Million 
bushels 

713 
662 
675 
667 
9I+9 
1,237 
992 
89I+ 
766 
757 
678 
680 
686 
681+ 
656 
630 
607 
598 
58I+ 
582 
(589) 


Million 
bushels 

110 
1+9 
3k 
29 
32 
5/-91 
106 
393 
1+02 
1+90 
506 
301 
358 
1+1*8 
300 
215 
27I+ 
3I+0 
51+5 
381+ 
(374) 


Million 
bushels 

250 
280 
385 
631 
619 
317 
279 
100 
81+ 
196 
307 
1+25 
1+00 

256 
606 
934 
1,036 
1,033 
909 
890 

(1,198) 


Million 
bushels 

85.7 
167.7 
278.4 
366.3 
408.1 
130.2 
180.4 
59.7 
22.0 
31.2 
6/366.0 
1/380.8 
^196.9 
S/212.9 
^459.9 
§^557.2 
^430.7 
V320.6 

3/253.5 
5/256.3 


:                    CCC  stocks 

and  loans 

outstanding  at  year-end  (June  30) 

Delivered 

•       Stocks  owned  • 

Under 

loan  : 

to  CCC  9/ 

;        by  CCC  10/  ; 

Crop  previous  : 

Crops  of  : 

Total 

July     11/  : 

earlier  years  : 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

15.7 

6.6 

21.5 

28.1 

7.7 

1.6 

10.3 

11.9 

173.7 

169.2 

31.4 

7.2 

207.8 

269.8 

319.7 

98.1 

1.4 

419.2 

184.0 

259.8 

133.3 

^^.9 

398.0 

.3 

99.1 

15.5 

2.5 

117.1 

72.9 

103.7 

20.1 

1.9 

125.7 

.2 

32.5 

32.5 

.7 

.8 

.7 
.8 

290.9 

227.2 

16.3 

243.5 

247.5 

327.7 

28.5 

5.0 

361.2 

41.9 

196.4 

8.9 

2.3 

207.6 

91.3 

1I+3.3 

11.6 

154.9 

397.7 

470.0 

22.5 

492.5 

486.1 

774.6 

71.4 

3.9 

849.9 

391.6 

975.9 

11.3 

2.8 

990.0 

274.1 

950.7 

27.6 

1.3 

979.6 

141.3 

823.9 

rL/  9.5 

3.3 

836.7 

12/145.6 

1/  United  States  marketing  year  prices  are  the  result  of  (1)  weighting  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly 
sales  to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,  and  (2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year  averages  by  total 
sales  for  each  State.    Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  values  beginning  1938. 
2/  Beginning  carryover  plus  production.    3/  Total  supply  minus  net  exports  minus  year-end  carryover.    4/  In- 
cludes shipments  to  United  States  Territories  of  about  4  million  bushels  annxially.    5/  Exports  totaled~45 
million  bushels  and  imports  used  to  supplement  domestic  animal  feed  supplies  totaled  I36  million  bushels. 
6/  Includes  the  following  quantities  put  under  purchase  agreements  in  million  bushels,  beginning  in  1948, 
as  follows:    1948-crop  wheat,  112.0;  1949-crop  wheat,  45.5;  1950-crop  wheat,  8.6;  1951-crop  wheat,  13-4;  1952- 
crop  wheat,  61.3;  1953-crop  wheat,  63.2;  1954-crop  wheat,  29.5;  1955-crop  wheat,  43.5;  1956-crop  wheat,  18.6 
and  1957-crop  wheat,  34.9  .    7/  Growers  assumed  storage  charges  which  averaged  7  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  de- 
pending on  the  time  it  was  put  under  loan.    8/  Preliminary.    9/  Includes  purchase  agreement  wheat  delivered  to 
CCC.    10/  Includes  open-market  purchases,  if  any,  beginning  194-3,  and  accordingly  may  include  some  new-crop 
wheat.    11/  For  example,   9.5   million  bushels  are  1956-crop  wheat  under  loan  on  June  30  1957;     3.3  million 
bushels  were  under  loan  from  earlier  crops.    Any  1957  crop  is  not  included.    12/  Through  May  31,  1958. 
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The  seasonal,  decline  in  U.  S.  -wheat  prices  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
usual  this  year  because  (l)  the  crop  is  considerably  larger  than  anticipated 
domestic  use  and  exports,  (2)  the  price  support  rate  has  been  reduced  and  (3) 
production  on  f aims  not  eligible  for  price  support  is  \inusually  large. 

The  1958  advance  minimum  rate,  annoimced  at  $1.78,  will  likely  be  ad- 
justed upward  by  a  few  cents  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  marketing  year, 
if  parity  price  for  Jvily  is  the  same  as  for  June. 

If  the  low  mid-month  price  this  marketing  year  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  loan  as  it  did  in  Augvist  1953  when  it  was  35  cents  below  the  loan 
and  in  June  195^  when  it  was  33  cents  below,  the  low  mid-month  price  to 
growers  this  year  woiild  be  between  $1.^5  and  $1.50-    Prices  are  usxially  low- 
est in  June,  July,  or  Aiigust.    This  would  be  about  k'^  cents  below  the  price 
in  mid-May. 

Prices  are  expected  to  strengthen  after  the  heavy  movement  slackens 
following  harvest,  as  in  recent  years.    Hard  red  winter  wheat,  however,  may 
not  rise  as  much  as  usual  because  of  heavy  "free"  supplies  b\iilt  up  by  the 
unusua.ily  large  crop  of  this  class  of  wheat  due  to  high  yields  and  the  large 
production  in  excess  of  allotments.    Such  wheat  is  not  eligible  for  price 
support  and  will  be  sold  on  the  open  market  following  harvest  unless  stored 
for  sale  at  a  later  date.    Considerable  quantities  of  excess  wheat  may  be 
marketed,  althoiagh  many  farmers  may  choose  to  store  it  under  provisions  of  the 
program  instead  of  jjaying  the  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dxrrum  crop  is  less  than  estimated  domestic  use, 
and  CCC  stocks  probably  will  be  drawn  upon.    This  will  result  in  prices  sxaf- 
ficiently  high,  at  least  for  part  of  the  marketing  year,  to  cover  the  legal 
minimum  of  the  loan  rate  plus  5  percent  plus  carrying  charges. 

Prospective  production  of  hard  red  spring  and  soft  red  winter  are 
large  enotigh  to  take  care  of  domestic  use  and  exports  at  the  average  level  of 
recent  years.    Exports  are  likely  to  be  down  somewhat  but  prospective  supplies 
will  not  be  burdensome.    Prices  may  follow  about  their  usual  pattern  and  may 
rise  to  near  the  loan  in  the  spring.    The  prospective  white  wheat  crop  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  recent  years.    The  price 
level  will  again  depend  upon  the  quantity  placed  under  loan  as  well  as  the 
quantity  exported. 

Price  strength  for  other  classes  of  wheat  probably  will  not  be  enough 
to  offset  the  relatively  veak  hard  red  winter  wheat  prices.  Consequently, 
the  U.  S.  average  price  to  farmers  may  be  relatively  low  this  year  compared 
with  the  national  average  support  level  2/.    In  1952-56,  prices  to  farmers 
averaged  10  cents  below  the  announced  support  rate  (table  k) ,  which  is  slightly 


2'  Includes  unredeemed  loan  wheat  at  support  rates. 
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more  than  at  the  effective  loan  level  after  allowing  a  deduction  for  storage. 
However,  in  1953-5^^  when  the  price  situation  was  somewhat  more  favorable  than 
this  year,  the  price  to  growers  averaged  17  cents  below  the  announced  rate. 

Winter  Wheat  Prices  Declining; 

Spring  and  White  Wheat  Prices  Firm 

Current  prices  of  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  and  at  St.  Louis  are 
shaarply  lower  than  in  the  latter  part  of  May  (table  ik)  while  those  at  Minnea- 
polis were  slightly  down.    The  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter,  ordinary  protein, 
at  Kansas  City  on  June  "^.3  at  $1.88  was  down  ^4-7  cents,  and  the  price  of  No.  2 
Soft  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis  at  $1.92  was  down  35  cents.    The  price  of  No.  1 
Dark  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  at  Minneapolis  at  $2.i(-3  was  down  only 
2  cents  compared  with  May  28,  while  that  of  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland  was 
down  6  cents.    The  strength  at  Minneapolis  reflects  the  small  crop  and  the 
later  harvest. 

The  delay  in  the  seasonal  price  decline  this  year  reflected  the  rela- 
tively limited  "free"  supply  brought  about  by  large  quantities  being  held  by 
CCC  and  outstanding  under  loan. 

As  of  May  I5,  of  the  221.k  million  bushels  of  1957-crop  wheat  that  had 
been  placed  under  loan,  ^4-6. 6  million  had  been  repaid,  and  I29.9  million  had 
been  delivered  to  CCC  (table  5)»    While  the  amount  of  1957  wheat  placed  under 
loan  was  slightly  smaller  than  195^  wheat,  the  proportion  of  loan  wheat 
delivered  to  CCC  by  May  15  this  year  is  10  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  Of 
the  3^ •9  million  bushels  of  1957-crop  wheat  \mder  purchase  agreements,  producers 
elected  to  deliver  25.2  million  bushels  and  up  to  May  I5  had  delivered  6.k  mil- 
lion.   In  the  previous  year,  only  about  half  as  much  wheat  was  put  under  pur- 
chase agreements  and  delivered  to  CCC  by  the  same  date.    Through  May  I5,  pro- 
ducers had  resealed  3*^  million  bushels  of  1957-crop  wheat  and  extended  reseal 
on  about  a  half  million  bushels  of  1956-crop  wheat. 

Minimum  I958  Terminal  and  County 
Wheat  Price -Support  Rates  Announced 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  June  6  announced  minimum  1958- 
crop  wheat  price-support  rates  for  terminals  and  for  2,69^  commercial  and  378 
noncommercial  wheat  producing  counties. 

County  rates,  which  range  from  $2.09  "to  82  cents  (noncommercial)  per 
bushel,  depending  upon  location,  are  further  adjusted  up  or  down  for  grade  and 
quality  to  detenaine  support  prices  for  individual  producers. 

The  rates  are  based  on  the  minimum  national  average  support  price 
of  $1.78  per  bushel  announced  on  April  I9,  1957.    The  final  average  support 
rate  will  be  higher  since  it  will  be  75  percent  of  the  effective  parity 
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as  of  July  1,  1958,  which  will  be  higher  than  in  April  last  year.    The  support 
rates  for  the  1957  crop  were  based  on  a  national  average  support  price  of  $2.00 
per  bushel. 

The  Department  also  announced  a  list  of  premiums  and  discounts  for 
different  classes  and  qualities  of  wlieat.    In  general,  terminal  rates  and  basic 
county  rates  are  for  Grade  No.  1  wheat.    Premiums  and  discounts  are  applied  to 
basic  rates  to  determine  the  support  price  for  individual  lots  of  wheat  which 
are  of  other  grades  or  have  other  qiiality  factors.    The  1958-crop  premiums  and 
discounts  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  1957  program,  except  for  durxim  wheat. 

Because  market  prices  for  durim  are  moving  toward  their  historical  rela- 
tionship with  other  types  of  wheat,  the  premium  for  hard  amber  diirum  is  being 
reduced  to  10  cents  per  bushel  from  the  I5  cent  premium  of  last  year,  and  the 
amber  durum  premium  is  being  reduced  from  10  cents  to  5  cents  per  bushel. 

Location  differentials  used  in  the  announced  rates  are  generally  in  line 
with  those  used  in  prior  years  except  for  changes  due  to  freight  increases. 
The  relationships  between  terminals  axe  based  principally  on  average  differences 
in  cash  market  prices.    For  major  producing  areas,  the  county  rates  reflect 
these  terminal  rates  less  the  freight  and  handling  charges  needed  to  get  the 
wheat  to  the  terminal  markets.    The  support  rates  in  counties  farthest  from 
terminals  are  generally  the  lowest,  reflecting  the  higher  freight  costs. 

The  discount  of  20  cents  per  bushel  for  undesirable  varieties  of  wheat, 
because  of  inferior  milling  or  baking  qualities,  is  being  continued  in  the 
1958  wheat  support  program  3/« 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  most 
commonly  produced  and  marketed  in  the  various  wheat  areas  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  areas,  most  wheat  produced  will  be  No.  1  grade  hard  wheat.    In  other 
areas,  only  soft  wheat  is  produced  and  normally  grades  No.  2  and  No.  3«  Thus, 
the  examples  of  1958  wheat  support  prices  in  table  6  are  more  representative  of 
the  actual  support  farmers  will  receive  t'nan  the  basic  average  rates.  The 
table  6  shows  specific  rates  for  1958-crop  wheat  and  rates  for  1957-crop  wheat 
for  comparison  with  storage  paid  at  listed  terminals  for  the  most  representa- 
tive classes  and  grades  produced  in  the  various  areas. 

A  producer  in  the  commercial  wheat -producing  States  who  qualifies  for 
wheat  price  support  in  1958  must  be  in  cocipliance  with  his  1958  wheat 


3/  The  31  varieties  on  which  discoimts  apply  were  listed  in  the  Wheat 
Situation,  August  1957 ^  page  27. 
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Table    5'~  Wheat,  1957  crop:   Quantities  under  loan  repaid  and  delivered,  and  under 
purchase  agreements  and  delivered,  1957-crop  wheat 


Warehouse 

and  farm 

loans 

:                   Purchase  agreements 

State 

Total  • 

J.  0  XfCl  J-    UllClC  T 

under 

Repaid 

Delivered 

purchase 

"to  be 

Delive  red. 

loans  • 

*  agpeemen'ts 

d.e  1  i  ve  red.  • 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Colorado 

9,294 

661 

6,272 

1,1+1+2 

975 



Idaho 

ll,it08 

6,901 

3,706 

371 

78 

1+2 

Illinois 

1,792 

1+92 

1,117 

152 

62 

21 

lova. 

1,088 

3 

1,068 

18 

17 

10 

Kansas 

37,81+0 

1,217 

33,306 

1,955 

1, 528 



Minnesota 

3,1*89 

750 

1,705 

832 

1+76 

ikh 

Missouri 

5,19'^ 

600 

1^,177 

1*3 

25 

— 

Montana 

21,228 

1,960 

10, 105 

7,590 

6,320 

2,167 

Nebraska 

2i<-,201 

h^l 

17,067 

2,395 

2,010 

— 

North  Dakota 

^^,355 

17, 571 

lit,  309 

11,131* 

3,370 

Ohio 

1,777 

1+12 

1,356 

80 

21 

12 

Oklahoma 

10,088 

5,899 

1^,175 

107 

2 

1 

Oregon 

6,927 

3,982 

2,202 

779 

130 

96 

South  Dakota 

lit,  1+69 

588 

8,026 

2,1+91 

1,901+ 

327 

Texas 

11,792 

1^,123 

7,669 

60 

38 

29 

Washington 

18, 51+7 

11,028 

6,891 

1,555 

275 

55 

Other  States 

■  7,631+ 

3,206 

3,525 

687 

238 

77 

Total  U.  S. 

221, 1+17 

1+6,628 

129,938 

3l+,866 

25,233 

6,351 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Table  6  .-  ^-Jheat:    Representative  support  prices,  by  classes  and  grades, 
terminal  markets,  1957  and  1958 


Support  rate  per  bushel 

Class,  grade  and  terminal 

1957 

:               1958  1/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Hard  Red  Spring 

Grade  No.  1  Heavy,  I6  percent  protein. 

Minneapolis 

2.1+5 

2.25 

Grade  No.  1  Heavy,  l4  percent  protein. 

Minneapolis 

2.1+1 

2.21 

Grade  No.  1,  ordinary  protein,  Minneapolis 

:  2.36 

2.16 

Soft  Red  Winter 

Grade  No.  2  garlicky,  Baltimore 

't  2.28 

2.05 

Grade  No.  2,  St.  Louis,  Chicago 

:  2.31 

2.08 

Grade  No.  2  light  garlicky,  Chicago 

:  2.25 

2.02 

Grade  No.  2,  Kansas  City 

2.31 

2.08 

Hard  Red  Winter 

Grade  No.  2,  Chicago 

:  2.31 

2.10 

Grade  No.  2,  Kansas  City 

:  2.31 

2.10 

Grade  No.  2,  Galveston 

:  2.h8 

2.29 

Soft  White 

Grade  No.  1,  Portland 

I  2.22 

2.01 

Grade  No.  1,  San  Francisco 

:  2.30 

2.09 

Hard  White  -  Baart  and  Blue stem 

Grade  No.  1,  Portland 

:  2.21+ 

2.03 

Durum 

Grade  No.  1,  Amber,  Minneapolis 

i  2.1+6 

2.21 

Grade  No.  1,  Hard  Amber,  Minneapolis 

2.51 

2.26 

X/  Announced  advance  minimum. 
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acreage  allotment  and  must  "be  eligible  to  receive  a  wheat  marketing  card  on 
all  other  farms  in  the  coimty  in  which  he  owns  an  interest. 

Farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  do  not  apply  in  the  12  States 
designated  as  the  noncommercial  wheat  producing  area.    Also  their  support 
rates  are  lower  than  in  the  other  36  States  hj , 

Price  Support  Program 
Similar  to  Past  Years 

The  1958  wheat  crop  will  be  supported  as  in  the  past  through  loans  on 
farm-  and  warehouse -stored  wheat  and  through  the  purchase  of  wheat  delivered 
by  producers  imder  purchase  agreements.    Loans  and  purchase  agreements  will 
be  available  from  harvest  time  through  January  3I,  1959  •    In  most  States, 
loans  will  mature  on  March  31,  1959  but  in  some  eastern  and  southern  States 
the  date  of  maturity  will  be  February  28,  1959.    Loans  will  be  available  from 
County  Agricultural  Stablization  and  Conseirvation  offices. 

Marketing  Quota  Penalty  Rate  on  1958 


Excess  Wheat  Set  at  $1.09  per  Bushel 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriciilture  on  May  19  announced  a  marketing 
quota  penalty  rate  of  $1.09  per  bushel  on  "excess"  wheat  of  the  1958  crop. 
As  directed  by  law,  the  rate  of  the  marketing  quota  penalty  is  1+5  percent  of 
the  parity  price  per  bushel  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested.    The  parity  price  for  wheat  on  May  1  was  $2.^2  per  bushel. 

When  wheat  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  a  faj^er  who  does  not  comply 
with  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  established  for  his  farm  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  on  his  farm  marketing  excess,  unless  he  harvests  15  acres  or  less  or 
has  signed  an  agreement  permitting  him  to  produce  up  to  30  acres  of  wheat 
solely  for  use  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  marketing  excess  is  the  ajctiial  production  or  normal  production 
on  the  acres  in  excess  of  the  allotment,  whichever  is  smaller.    A  farm  exceed- 
ing its  allotment  is  not  eligible  for  price  support.    After  the  penalty  is 
paid,  the  producer  is  free  to  dispose  of  his  wheat  in  any  way  he  chooses. 

Payment  of  marketing  penalties  on  excess  wheat  may  be  avoided  or  post- 
poned by  withholding  the  excess  wheat  from  the  market — either  by  storing  i+ 
or  by  delivering  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  relief  use  or 
diversion,  under  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary.    After  the 


kj  For  1959>  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  dropped  so  that  the  noncommercial 
area  will  consist  of  10  States,  as  follows:    Arizona,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont . 
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producer  has  met  any  of  these  requirements  on  excess  wheat,  he  will  receive  a 
marketing  card  as  evidence  that  no  peaaxties  axe  due.    Excess  wheat  fed  on 
the  farm  is  considered  marketed  and  is  subject  to  the  penalty. 

"Distress"  Price  Support 
Loans  Announced  for 
1938 -Crop  Wheat 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Jione  12  annomced  that  special 
distress  price-support  loans  will  "be  available  for  1958-crop  wheat  in  areas 
where  storage  is  not  immediately  available  and  where  wheat  can  be  stored 
successfully  either  on  the  ground  or  in  temporary  structures  for  short  periods. 
In  general,  provisions  for  making  these  special  1958-crop  wheat  loans  are 
similar  to  those  for  1953^  195^  and  1955  crops. 

The  distress  loans  will  be  on  a  recourse  basis  at  80  percent  of  the 
regulsir  co\mty  loan  rate.    The  wheat  must  meet  all  the  eligibility  require- 
ments, except  storage,  for  a  regular  price-support  loan  to  be  eligible  for  a 
distress  loan.    The  special  loans  will  run  for  a  90-day  period  but  not  later 
than  March  31^  1959*    During  the  ^O-day  period,  farmers  will  be  expected  to 
arrange  for  adequate  on -farm  or  commercial  storage.    Farmers  will  then  be  able 
to  take  out  a  regular  price-support  loan,  replacing  the  temporary  distress  loan 
provided  the  wheat  again  meets  the  eligibility  requirements. 

Storage  in  some  States,  p£irtic\Jlarly  in  the  plains  area,  is  expected 
to  be  short  dviring  harvest  of  the  large  1958  wheat  crop,  and  producers  may 
not  be  able  to  put  their  wheat  under  regular  loan.    Special  distress  loans 
will  provide  price  support  at  harvest  time,  thus  preventing  premature 
marketings  which  woiild  depress  market  prices. 

Distress  loans  will  be  available  throughout  the  country  but  limited  to 
counties  or  areas  that  need  this  special  type  of  temporary  loan  as  designated 
by  State  Agricxiltural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  Committees. 
The  eligibility  may  extend  to  wheat  stored  on  the  ground  where  feasible,  or  in 
some  sections  only  to  wheat  stored  in  temporary  structures.    Eligible  areas 
and  types  of  storage  permitted  will  be  determined  and  announced  by  State 
ASC  Committees. 

Farmers  taking  out  distress  loans  will  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  wheat  during  the  loan  period.    If  they  obtain 
suitable  storage  and  take  out  regular    price  support  loans  later,  the  regular 
loans  will  be  maxie  on  the  basis  of  quantity,  quality  and  condition  of  the 
wheat  at  that  time.    Settlement  of  loans  on  wheat  delivered,  to  pay  off 
distress  loans,  will  be  made  at  the  market  price  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  wheat  at  delivery  time.    If  the  delivered  wheat  at  going 
market  prices  more  than  satisfys    the  distress  loan  and  interest,  farmers 
will  be  paid  the  difference.    But  producers  will  pay  USDA  the  difference  if 
their  wheat  fails  to  cover  the  distress  loan  obligation. 
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Tbe  special  loans  will  "be  available  at  harvest  time  where  needed. 
Producers  may  obtain  necessary  information  from  State  or  county  ASC  committees. 
The  distress  loan  can  be  obtained  from  local  ASC  county  offices  which  also 
handle  regular  price-support  loans. 

19^-Crop  Soil  Bank  Certificate 
Redemption  Details 

Procedures  were  annoxinced  April  2k-  for  exchanging  grains  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation-owned  inventory  for  Soil  Bank  certificates 
earned  by  farmers  who  reduced  1958  acreages  of  wheat,  com  and  rice  under  the 
Acreage  Reserve  Program.    The  certificates  may  also  be  redeemed  for  cash. 

In  any  exchange  for  CCC-owned  grain,  certificates  earned  by  reducing 
wheat  acreage  may  be  exchanged  for  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats  or  grain  sorghum 
but  not  for  the  other  two  basic  grains — com  and  rice.    The  same  type  of 
exchange  limitation  will  apply  to  certificates  earned  by  reducing  com  or 
rice  acreages.    Thus,  com  certificates  may  be  used  to  obtain  com,  barley, 
rye,  oats  or  grain  sorghum  but  not  rice  or  wheat,  and  rice  certificates  may 
be  used  to  obtain  rice,  barley,  rye,  oats  or  grain  sorghum  but  not  com  or 
wheat. 

For  exchange  purposes,  the  value  of  CCC-owned  com,  beirley,  rye, 
oats,  rice  or  grain  sorghum  stored  in  the  area  of  production  will  be  set 
at  the  1958  support  price  for  the  grade,  class  and  location  of  the  grain  less 
5  percent.    The  value  of  CCC-owned  wheat  will  be  at  the  1958  support  price. 
Grain  which  is  not  stored  at  the  points  of  production  will  be  valued  at 
support  but  with  average  trsinsportation  costs  from  the  points  of  production 
to  the  point  of  storage  added.    The  CCC-owned  grain  exchanged  for  certifi- 
cates will  be  made  available  from  coraoercial  warehouses  or  CCC  binsites. 

Producers  may  also  obtain  their  own  farm-stored  or  warehouse-stored 
grain  which  is  still  under  price-support  loan  at  approximately  the  same 
price  they  wo\ild  pay  for  CCC-owned  grain  at  a  binsite  or  warehoxise.  Delivery 
would  be  at  point  of  storage.    The  purchase  price  to  the  producer  will  be 
based  on  current  support  rates,  even  though  the  grain  is  from  a  previous 
crop  year  when  support  rates  were  higher.    Storage  peiyments  will  be  made  by 
CCC  on  re  sealed  or  extended  re  seal  loans  for  the  actxial  period  of  the  loan. 
Certificates  may  be  used  for  redeeming  all  or  part  of  grain  under  loaja  or 
under  re seal  or  extended  re seal  loan. 

Certificate  redeii5)tion  in  grain  will  not  be  made  during  harvest 
periods  which  are  established  for  each  area.    This  provision  is  designed  to 
furnish  maximum  protection  to  producer  prices  during  heavy  marketing  periods. 
Certificates  issued  for  1958  Acreage  Reserve  participation  must  be  used  for 
exchange  before  the  beginning  of  the  1959-crop  harvesting  periods. 
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To  minimize  the  possibility  of  veakening  the  market  price  of  vheat 
and  thus  be  in  conflict  with  provisions  of  law,  the  value  of  wheat  offered 
in  exchange  for  certificates  has  been  set  at  the  1958  support  rate  rather 
than  at  support  less  5  percent.    Most  redeemed  wheat  will  flow  Immediately 
into  market  channels,  while  the  bulk  of  the  feed  grains  will  be  used  directly 
by  producers  for  feeding  livestock. 


RESULTS  OF  REFERENDUM  AND  ANNOUNCiMENTS 
FOR    1959-CROP  WHEAT 


Preliminary  Tally  in  Wheat 
Referendum  Shows  83.7 
Percent  Favorable 


Preliminary  returns  from  the  referendum  held  on  June  20  in  the  38- 
State  wheat  producing  area  show  that  83.7  percent  of  farmers  voting  favored 
marketing  quotas  for  1959-crop  wheat. 

Incomplete  returns  show  a  total  of  198,210  votes  counted.    Of  these, 
165,868  (83.7  percent)  favored  quotas  on  1959-crop  wheat  and  32,3^2  (I6.3 
percent)  were  opposed. 


Marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1959  crop  because  of 
approval  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum. 


The  referendum  this  year  marked  the  eighth  time  farmers  have  voted 
on  marketing  quotas  for  wheat.    They  approved  quotas  for  the  19^1  crop  by  an 
81.0  percent  favorable  vote,  for  the  19^2  crop  by  82.4  percent,  the  195^ 
crop  by  87.2  percent,  the  1955  crop  by  73 • 3  percent,  the  1956  crop  by  77*5 
percent,  the  1957  crop  by  87. ^  percent  and  the  1958  crop  by  86.2  percent. 

With  the  approval  of  quotas,  producers  in  commercial  wheat  States 
who  stay  within  the  acreage  allotted    for  their  farms  will  be  eligible  for 
the  full  level  of  price  support.    In  the  noncommercial  States,  the  wheat 
price  support  will  be  at  75  percent  of  the  level  calculated  on  the  national 
average . 


Minimum  Support  for  1959-Crop 
Wheat  Set  at  $1.81 


The  "advance"  minimum  national  average  support  price  of  $1.8l  per 
bushel  for  1959-crop  wheat  was  announced  on  May  1,  but  on  condition  of 
approval  of  marketing  quotas  in  the  June  20  referendum.    The  advance  support 
price  reflects  75  percent  of  the  estimated  modernized  parity  price  for  wheat 
as  of  July  1,  1959.    This  level  of  support  is  indicated  on  the  basis  of 
estimated  wheat  supplies  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year. 
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Unless  grovers  disapprove  quotas,  the  law  provides  for  a  variable 
siipport  level  (between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity)  based  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  estimated  total  supply  of  wheat  available  for  the  marketing  year 
to  a  determined  normal  supply  for  the  year.    The  "forward  pricing"  provisions 
authorize  setting  a  mini  mum  support  price  in  advance  of  crop  plan\,ing  time, 
using  the  latest  information  and  statistics  available. 

The  supply  of  wheat  for  the  1959-60  marketing  jrear  which  begins  July  1, 
1959  "was  estimated  on  May  1,  1958  to  be  170. 9  percent  of  the  normal  supply. 
This  calls  for  a  minimnjm  75  percent  level  of  support  under  the  law's  s\ipply 
formula,  when  quotas  are  in  effect. 

With  marketing  quotas  approved  by  producers,  the  national  average 
support  price  on  the  1959  crop  will  be  available  to  eligible  producers  in 
the  commercial  area  at  not  less  than  the  $1.8l  per  bushel  announced  May  1. 
This  minimum  average  support  price  will  not  be  reduced  but  may  be  increased 
if  a  combination  of  the  wheat  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1959  and  wheat 
supply  relationships  as  of  that  date  indicate  a  higher  support  price.  Pro- 
ducers in  the  commercial  area  who  stay  within  their  allotments  will  be 
eligible  for  price  support  on  their  entire  production.    In  the  10-State 
noncommercial  wheat  area,  county  support  rates,  as  provided  by  law  when 
allotments  are  in  effect  in  the  commercial  area,  will  be  75  percent  of  what 
they  would  be  if  the  noncommercial  counties  were  in  the  commercial  area. 

Modernized  Parity  May  be  Reached  by 
Reduction  of  One  Cent  per  Bushel 

The  $1.81  per  bushel  minimum  average  support  for  1959-crop  wheat  is 
based  on  the  current  parity  price  ($2.42  per  bushel  for  May  1958,  announced 
April  30,  1958)  with  an  allowance  for  a  1-cent-per-bushel  reduction  to 
complete  the  transition  for  wheat  from  the  old  to  the  new  or  modernized 
parity. 

Wheat  started  the  transition  to  parity  levels  under  the  modernized 
formula  in  1956.    The  transition  was  delayed  by  law  for  the  year  1957  and 
resumed  in  1958.    On  the  basis  of  c\irrent  information,  the  downward  adjust- 
ment required  for  1959  to  complete  the  transition  is  expected  to  be  1  cent 
per  bushel. 

Price-Support  Operations 

The  operation  of  price  support  for  1959-crop  wheat  will  be  similar 
to  that  in  previous  years.    Price  support  will  be  accomplished  through 
loans  on  farm-  and  warehouse-stored  wheat  and  through  purchase  agreements. 
Loans  and  purchase  agreements  will  be  available  from  harvest  time  through 
January  3I,  I96O.    In  most  States,  loans  will  mature  on  March  31,  I96O, 
and  in  the  remainder  on  February  29,  196O.    Loans  will  be  available  through 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  offices. 
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Table  7  ♦-  Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  Jime  1,  I956-58 


Item  ; 

1955-56      :    1956-57      :  1957-58  1/ 

UNITED  STATES 

Million          Million  Million 
bushels           bushels  bushels 

Carryover  stocks,  July  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  Jxily  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

1,036            1,033  909 
935          1,004  947 

1,971          2,037  1,056 
592             580  576 

1,379           1,457  1,280 
295              490  362 

1, 084              967  918 

CANADA 

Carryover  stocks,  August  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:         537              580  730 

519              573  370 

1,056             1,153  1,100 

167           161  160 
889            992  940 

234               214  254 

655              778  686 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:          88               55  70 
193              261  210 

:         281              316  280 
:         129              149  140 
:         152              167  140 
:          55               51  28 
97               116  112 

AUSTRALIA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  throxigh  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

95                87  43 
:         196              135  97 

:          291                222  140 
:          99               78  76 
:         192              144  64 
:           52                59  21 

l4o               85  43 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  the  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  May  3I  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

•      1,756           1,755  1,752 
1.843           1,973  1,624 

•      3,599           3,728  3,376 
987              968  952 

2,612           2,760  2,424 
636             8l4  665 

1,976           1,946  1,759 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use),  and  feed  for  the  season. 

Does  not  include  imports, 

3/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 
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Wheat  will  not  be  eligible  for  sxipport  in  1959  if  produced  in  violation 
of  leases  restricting  production  of  surplus  crops  on  Federally-owned  land. 
Also  ineligible  is  \dieat  grown  on  newly  irrigated  or  drained  lands  within 
Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  projects  authorized  after  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Wheat  to  be  eligible  for  support  must  grade  No,  Z  or  better  or  may  grade 
No.  4  or  5  on  the  grading  factor  of  test  weight  only.    Wheat  must  be  of  the 
qmlity  to  meet  sauaitation  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Admini  s tration • 


THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

World  Wheat  Trade  in  1957-58  May 
Be  Second  Highest  on  Record  5/ 

World  trade  in  wheat  is  indicated  to  be  leo-ge  in  1957-58,  probably 
second  only  to  the  record  1,280  million  bushels  in  1956-57 •    Exports  of 
1,100  million  bushels  expected  this  marketing  year  would  be  about  I7  percent 
above  the  ten-year  average  of  9^1  million  bushels  and  about  72  percent  above 
the  prewar  five-year  average  of  639  million.    Hie  decline  from  the  year  ear- 
lier woiild  be  dxie  to  Improved  over-all  supplies  in  several,  importing 
countries,  particxalarly  in  Western  Europe. 

U.  S.  foreign  shipments  have  slowed  somewhat  and  total  exports  this 
season  likely  will  fall  slightly  short  of  the  I1OO  million  bxishels  estimated 
earlier.    Delayed  purchases  under  P.  L.  k&O  authorizations  caused  at  least 
part  of  the  drop  in  recent  shipments.    The  total  decline  in  export  sales  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  considerable,  and  therefore  shipments  are  not  likely 
to  speed  up  appreciably  before  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year. 

Cajiada's  exports  in  1957-58  will  exceed  last  year's  level  of  282  million 
bushels  f*TiA  may  even  top  300  million.    Wheat  exports  under  a  new  credit  pro- 
gram have  been  laxge.    Canada  also  has  continued  to  find  a  strong  market  in 
Western  Europe  and  has  made  large  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

France  is  the  only  \dieat  eaqporter  which  considerably  increased  her 
shipments  over  last  yeaj:.    The  largest  relative  declines  were  in  exports  from 
Australia,  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U,  S, 

Siipplies  in  Four  Exporting 
Countries'  Down  From  Year  Ago 

Supplies  of  \daeat  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  k  principal  exporting 
countries  on  Jxane  1  totaled  1,759  million  bushels,  or  200  million  less  than  a 
year  earlier  (table  7)»    Siipplies  in  each  of  the  countries  are  below  last 

5/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  23,  1956. 
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Table  8  .-  Wheat  and  flour:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-April  1956-57  and  1957-58 


July-April  1956-57 

July-April  1957-58 

Continent 

:    Flour  1/  : 

:      Flour  1/  : 

and  country 

Wheat 

:  (wheat  : 

Total 

:  Wheat 

:     ( wheat  : 

Total 

: '  e(iuivalent) : 

:  e(3_uivalent ) : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Central  America 

1,131 

3,653 

1+,781+ 

1,  5M+ 

3.722 

5  266 

Cuba 

2,720 

3,393 

6,113 

2,361 

J,  I  1  ✓ 

6,  ll+O 

British  West  Indies 

32 

2,877 

2,909 

1 

2,81+5 

2,81+6 

Haiti 

1,136 

1,136 

156 

1,233 

1,389 

Colombia 

2,621+ 

60 

2,681+ 

3,522 

588 

1+,  110 

Venezuela 

35it 

5,381 

5,735 

61+1 

5,701+ 

6,31+5 

Peru 

3,329 

232 

3,561 

2,826 

2I+6 

3,072 

Bolivia 

2,71+8 

1,21+5 

3,993 

181+ 

823 

1,007 

Chile 

J+,883 

33 

1+,916 

1,968 

80 

2,01+8 

Brazil 

6,738 

2 

6,71+0 

8, 571 

2,081 

10,652 

Others 

1,670 

2,303 

3,973 

1+91 

1,968 

2, 1+59 

Total 

26^229 

20,315 

1+6, 51+1+ 

22j265 

23j069 

1+5,33'+ 

Europe: 

Norway 

1,889 

792 

2,681 

231 

717 

91+8 

Denmark 

3,^56 

3^+ 

3,1+90 

1,301+ 

9 

1,313 

United  Kingdom 

31,806 

1,538 

33,31+1+ 

16,931 

820 

17,751 

Netherlands 

16,1+86 

2,867 

19,353 

3,^92 

3,11+6 

6,638 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

17,073 

20 

17,093 

1,836 

1+6 

1,882 

France 

31, 13** 

7 

31,11+1 

11 

11 

Germany,  West 

31,906 

11+6 

32,052 

11^,932 

38 

1I+,  970 

Austria 

1,866 

3 

1,869 

1,117 

1, 117 

Switzerland 

8,271+ 

6 

8,280 

1+71+ 

2/ 

1+7I+ 

Finland 

2,979 

2,979 

907 

907 

Poland 



18,1+79 

18, 1+79 

Portugal 

5,535 

96 

5,631 

288 

85 

373 

Italy 

8,561+ 

625 

9,189 

7I+2 

1,932 

2,671+ 

Yugoslavia 

2k, 39k 

19 

2i+,i+13 

9,'H5 

28 

9,1+1+3 

Greece 

17,731 

31 

17,762 

2,920 

3 

2,923 

Others 

2,083 

71 

2,151+ 

2,097 

1+02 

2,1+99 

Total 

205,176 

6,255 

211,1+31 

75,165 

7,237 

82,1+02 

Asia: 

Turkey 

17, 212 

17,212 

6,723 

0,723 

Lebonon 



2,087 

2,087 

1,250 

1,250 

Israel 

7,358 

52I+ 

7,882 

8,807 

8 

8,815 

Saudi  Arabia 

977 

3,017 

3,991+ 

11+ 

1,531 

1,51+5 

India 

i+3, 573 

39 

1+3,^12 

71,316 

22 

71, 338 

Pakistan 

21,937 

2 

21,939 

19,863 

1 

19,861+ 

Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia 

— 

2,776 

2,776 

— 

893 

893 

Indonesia 



i+,003 

l+,003 



99 

99 

Philippine  Republic 



5,365 

5,365 

— 

6,838 

6,838 

Korea 

11,065 

773 

12,1+38 

9,723 

91+9 

10,672 

Formosa 

5,368 

1 

5,369 

6,195 

5 

6,200 

Japaja 

39,719 

1,91+6 

1+1, 665 

36,663 

1,891 

38,551+ 

Others 

2,099 

877 

2,976 

2,821+ 

1,823 

l+,6l+7 

Total 

11+9, 9O8 

21, 1+10 

m,3iB 

162,128 

15j  310 

177j  1+38 

Africa: 

Morocco 

— 

23 

23 

1,1+1*8 

8 

1,1+56 

Tunisia 

2,901+ 

2 

2,906 

151 

168 

319 

Egypt 

1,071 

358 

1,1+29 

3h3 

3I+3 

French  West  Africa 

2,691+ 

6 

2,700 

1+58 

1 

1+59 

Ghana 

1,387 

1,387 

1,378 

1,378 

V/estem  British  Africa 

1,71+8 

l,7i+8 

1,796 

1,796 

Others 

1,792 

1,61+8 

3,1+1+0 

523 

1,205 

1,728 

Total 

8,J+6i 

5,172 

13,633 

2,580 

l*,B99 

7,1+79 

Oceania 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Unspecified  3/ 

1,117 

7,158 

8,275 

5I+I+ 

13,7ol+ 

11+,  308 

World  total 

390,891 

60,31+3 

1^51,231+ 

262, 682 

64,312 

320,991+ 

1/'  imolly  of  U.  S.  wheat. 
2/  Less  than  5OO  bushels. 

3/  Includes  shipments  for  relief  or  charity  which  are  not  shown  by  destination. 
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year.    Hie  biggest  drop  is  in  Australia  where  this  year's  crop  is  sharply 
below  average.    Supplies  on  June  1  in  million  bushels,  with  last  year's 
figures       parentheses,  follow:    U.  S.,  916  (968);  Canada,  686  (778);  Argen- 
tina, 112  (116);  Australia,  43  (85).    Exports  frcm  these  countries  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  May  1958  totaled  665  million  bushels — a  drop  of 
IkQ  million  from  last  year.    Exports  from  the  U.  S,  were  down  26  percent, 
exports  fron  Argentina  were  about  half  of  last  year  and  exports  from  Australia 
were  less  than  haJLf  of  a  year  ago.    Ceinadian  exports  the  first  10  months  of 
their  marketing  year  totaled  25^  million  bushels — an  increase  of  kO  million 
over  the  same  months  last  year. 

Northern  Hemisphere  Wheat  Prospects 
Mostly  Favorable  6/ 

Present  prospects  point  to  a  good  wheat  crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
again  this  season,  according  to  preliminary  information.    Good  prospects  are 
reported  for  much  of  Exirope  and  for  the  countries  of  Asia  for  which  reports 
are  available.    Forecasts  indicate  that  total  wheat  production  in  the  United 
States  will  be  sharply  above  the  1957  crop.    Seeding  has  only  recently  been 
completed  in  Canada  and  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  are 
spotty,  with  a  shortage  of  surface  moisture  handicapping  development  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

As  indicated  previously.  United  States  production  was  estimated  as  of 
June  1  at  1,271  million  bushels — one  of  the  largest  crops  of  record  for  the 
United  States. 

The  size  of  C^i■nada '  s  1958  wheat  acreage  will  not  be  officially  reported 
until  August  12,  but  farmers  planned  a  slight  decrease  again  this  year. 
According  to  an  official  statement  of  intended  acreage  as  of  March  1,  vdieat 
acreage  was  to  be  20.6  million  seres,  the  smallest  since  19^3*  when  a  special 
wartime  acreage  reduction  program  was  in  effect.    Dry  s\irface  soil  in  parts 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  reUurded  germination  and  growth  of  the  crop, 
especially  in  late-sown  fields.    Early-sown  wheat  on  sumner  fallow  has  with- 
stood the  dryness.    At  latest  report,  moisture  was  largently  needed  over  wide 
areas  of  southern  Manitoba  and  southern  and  central  districts  of  Saskatchewan, 

Wheat  prospects  are  pr^^mlsing  in  most  coimtries  of  West  Europe.  Acrea^ 
appears  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1957  and  crop  condition  is  generally 
good  despite  excessive  moisture  in  parts.    Crops  came  through  the  winter  with 
only  minor  damage,  but  the  spring  season  was  unseasonably  cold,  making  spring 
.seeding  later  than  usiial.    Warmer  weather  in  May  permitted  crops  to  develop 
and  make  up  some  of  the  arrears.    Large  areas  were  too  wet  in  early  June,  but 
no  serioiis  effects  have  been  reported.    The  outlook  in  East  Europe  is  less 
favorable  than  last  year,  when  record  crops  were  harvested  in  most  countries. 
Only  about  average  yields  are  expected  this  year.    Spring  rains  were  late  and 
dry  conditions  have  continued  to  handicap  crop  development  in  many  parts. 

6/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  30,  1958. 
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Spring  was  also  late  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  delays  in  seeding, 
however,  about  II8  million  acres  of  spring  wheat  were  seeded.  This  is  close 
to  the  spring  wheat  acreage  for  the  record  1956  crop.  Reports  indicate  that 
moisture  supplies  are  adequate  in  most  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  reports,  the  wheat  harvest  recently  com- 
pleted in  India  and  Pakistan  was  near  the  record  harvest  last  year.  India's 
production  is  tentatively  placed  at  about  325  million  bushels,  slightly  less 
than  the  final  estimate  of  338  million  bushels  in  1957.    Yields  are  estimated 
about  the  same  as  last  year  but  acreage  was  slightly  lesso    The  crop  in 
Pakistan  is  estimated  at  about  IkO  million  bushels,  little  change  from  last 
year's  production.    Acreage  is  slightly  above  the  1957  acreage. 

Japan ' s  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  below  normal  because  of  cold 
weather  in  late  March.    Preliminary  estimates  place  the  loss  at  I9  percent. 
Latest  information  from  Turkey  indicates  that  the  wheat  outturn  depends  on 
the  receipt  of  adequate  rain  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season.  Hot, 
dry  weather  has  caused  deterioration  in  some  parts.    Latest  forecasts  place 
the  harvest  somewhere  between  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

Conditions  in  North  Africa  are  favorable  and  production  for  that  area 
is  reported  somewhat  larger  thaji  in  1957*    Preliminary  forecasts  place  the 
harvest  in  Tunisia  as  the  best  of  recent  years.    Production  in  Morocco  is 
well  above  the  small  crop  last  year.    No  official  estimate  is  available  for 
Algeria  but  private  estimators  place  the  crop  at  the  1957  level. 


Table  9«-  Wheat  farms  in  commercial  area;  Total  number,  with  and 
without  allotments,  and  allotted  acres,  by  regions,  1957 


Region 


N.  Atlantic 
N.  Central 
S.  Atlantic 
S .  Central 
Western 

United  States 


Wheat  farms 

■.  Allotted 
.  acres 

':  Total 

;  With 
:  allotments 

1/ 

:  V/ithout 
:  allotments 
:  2/ 

:  Number 

Number 

Number 

Acres 

:  127,031 
:  1,040,990 
:  199,644 
:  220,381 
132,912 

121,815 

956,610 
175,760 
191,712 
124,334 

5,216 
84,380 
23,884 
28,669 

8,578 

956,213 
31,565,776 
1,016,733 
9,476,845 
12,454,525 

;  1,720,958 

1,570,231 

150,727 

55,470,092 

for  first  time  in  1957  which  did  not  receive  new-grower  allotments, 
these  farms  planted  within  the  15-acre  exemption. 


Most  of 


Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
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Table  12.-  Wheat:    Production  and  farm  disposition.  United  States,  191+0-57  l/ 


Used  on  farms  where  grovn 


Crop 

•  PT*rviiiO'h1  on 

:  Total  used  : 

•  iloiQe 

OOXCL 

year 

:    for  seed  : 

For  seed 

livestock 

use  2^ 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

191*0 

•  8ll+,61+6 
9^+1,970 

74,351 

62,047 

98,972 

10,348 

643,279 

1914-1 

62,490 

54,004 

98,871 

9,020 

780,075 

191^2 

969,381 

65,487 

55,040 

91,315 

7,259 

815,767 

19^3 

81+3,813 

77,351 

61, 571 

89,821 

5,690 

686,731 

1,060,111 
1,107,623 

80,463 

63,934 

104,011 
98,876 

5,409 

886,757 

191+5 

82,006 
86,823 

63,980 

4,470 

940,297 

191+6  : 

1, 152, 118 

69,039 

88,406 

3,861 

990,812 

19^7 

1,358,911 

91,094 

72,244 

94,766 

4,023 
3,475 

1,187,878 

191+8 

1,291+,  911 

95,015 

73,046 

98,020 

1,120,370 
949,842 

191+9  : 

1,098,1+15 

80,851 

60,686 

84,984 

2,903 

1950  : 

1,019,31+4 

87,904 

65,478 

74,222 

2,836 

876,808 

1951  : 

988,161 

88,195 

66, 194 

66,663 

2,639 

852,665 

1952  : 

1,306, 1+1+0 

89,091 

68,704 

64,860 

2, 576 

1,170,300 
1,052,278 

1953  : 

1,173,071 

69,478 

53,216 

65,167 

2, 410 

1954  : 

983,900 

64,781 

47,862 

49,639 

2,191 

884,208 

1955  : 

934,731 

67,682 

47,327 

43, 575 

1,791 
1,649 

842,038 

1956  : 

i,ooi+,  272 

57,749 

41,946 

40,133 

920,544 

1957  3/  : 

91+7, 102 

63,564 

44,410 

33,282 

1,610 

867,800 

1/  Data  for  1909-28  in  The  Wheat  Situation  for  May  1941,  page  16;  for  1929-39  in  The  Wheat 
Situation,  May- June  1949,  page  26. 

2/  Relates  to  quantities  ground  at  the  mill  for  use  by  producers  or  exchanged  for  flour. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  13.-  Wheat:    Price  per  bushel  in  three  exporting  countries,  nesirest 
mid-month,  January-June  1958;  veekly,  April-June  1958 


Date 
(Friday) 

:                Hard  spring  wheat 

Hard  winter 
wheat.  No.  1  at 

Galveston  4/ 
United  States 

Soft 

Wheat 

'     No.  1  Dark 

■  Northern 

Spring 
at  Duluth  1/ 

■  United  States 

No.  2  Manitoba 
at  Fort  William 

2/  3/ 
Canada 

No.  1  Soft 

White  at 
Portland  1/ 
United  States 

Australia 

3/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Mid-month 

January 

17 

2.31 

1.63 

2.40 

2.26 

5/1.64 

February 

14 

2.32 

1.63 

2.38 

2.24 

5/1.65 

March 

14 

2.34 

1.63 

2.44 

2.23 

5/1.67 

April 

18 

:  2.37 

1.63 

2.46 

2.20 

May 

16 

2.37 

1.63 

2.49 

2.10 

June 

13 

2.43 

1.63 

2.02 

2.12 

Weekly 

2.44 

April 

25 

2.37 

1.63 

2.20 

May 

2 

2.38 

1.63 

2.46 

2.18 

9 

2.36 

1.63 

2.45 

2.16 

23 

2.1+0 

1.63 

2.1+8 

2.12 

29 

2.44 

1.63 

2.42 

2.12 

June 

6 

2.40 

1.63 

2.04 

2.12 

20 

2.45 

1.63 

2.03 

2.06 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.  2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.  3/  Sales  to  noncontract  coun- 
tries.  Converted  to  United  States  currency.  4/  F.o.b.  ship.  CCC  selling  price  for  immediate 
delivery.     5/  Australian  Wheat  Board  basic  selling  price  for  f.a.q.  bulk  wheat,  f.o.b.  basis,  for 


the  months  of  January,  February  and  March.    Later  data  not  available. 
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Table  1^.-  Wheat: 


Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel,  specified 
markets  and  dates,  1957-58 


Month 

and 
date 

:  All 
:  classes 
:  and  grades, 
:  six 
:  markets 

No.  2 

Dark  Hard 
and  Hard 
Winter, 
Kansas  City 

liO  •  X 

Dark  No. 
Spring, 
Minneapolis 

ViO .  ^ 

Sard 
Amber  Durum, 
Minneapolis 

iiO  •  d. 

Soft  Red 
Winter, 
St.  Louis 

JMO.  X  doit; 
White, 
Portlsind 

1/ 

■  195"  :1958 

1957  :1958 

1957  :1958 

1957  :1958 

1957  ;1958 

1957  ;  1958 

Month 

April 

May 
Week  ended 


April 
May 


June 


18 
25 
2 
9 
16 
23 
29 
6 

13 
20 


Dol.  Dol. 


Dol.    Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 


Dol.  Dol. 


Dol.  Dol. 


2.31+ 


2.35 
2.38 


2.30 
2.23 


2.39  2.36  2 

2.37  2.3^+  2 

2.38  2.37  2 
2.38  2.35  2 
2.33  2.37  2 
2.3i+  2.^1  2 
2.32  2.^4+  3^/2 
2.3^+  2.39  2^'2 
2.36  2.40  2 
2.38  2.31  2 


2.26 

2.27 

2.29 
2.22 
2.25 
2.25 
2.27 
2.31+ 
2.38 
2.12 


.37 
.30 
.23 
.23 
.25 
,2U 
,22 
,20 
,24_§^.9o 
17  1.9^ 


2.39 
2.37 

2.38 
2.38 
2.i+0 
2.39 
2.3^+ 
2.37 
2.37 
2.35 
2.38 
2.42 


2.43 

2.U3 
2.U3 
2.i+3 
2.39 
2.UI 
2,ht 
2.50 
2.\C 
2.46 
2.50 


2.57  2.39 
2.50    2.J+3  3/2.11 

2.55  2.39  2/2.22 

2.53  —  2/2.26 

2.54  2.42 
2.562/2.43 

2.50    2.40  2,2.11 

2.47    2.45  2/2.11 
2.42  2.45 
2.44  2.46 

2.50    2.46  2.08 

2.493^.46  2.00 


2.21  2/'2.28 


Dol. 


2.63 
2.58 

2.63 
2.64 
2.64 
2.61 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


,58 
.57 
.54 
.52 
.50 
—  2.49 


Dol. 


2.21 
2.14 

2.21 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.11 
2.11 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.09 


1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations, 
2/  Only  1  car. 
3/  Only  2  cars. 


Table  15  .-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  July  futvires, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1957-58 


Month 

Chicago 

i  Kansas 

City 

Minneapolis 

and 

date 

1957 

':  1958 

:      1957  : 

1958 

:  1957 

\  1958 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

April 

2.13 

1.88 

2.15 

1.84 

2.27 

2.16 

May 

2.07 

1.85 

2.08 

1.82 

2.18 

2.18 

Week  ended 

April  18 

2.14 

1.89 

2.15 

1.85 

2.27 

2.18 

25 

2.11 

1.87 

2.13 

1.82 

2.24 

2.15 

May  2 

2.09 

1.87 

2.10 

1.83 

2.21 

2.17 

9 

2.08 

1.85 

2.08 

1.82 

2.20 

2.15 

16 

2.09 

1.84 

2.08 

1.81 

2.18 

2.18 

23 

2.07 

1.85 

2.08 

1.82 

2.17 

2.20 

29 

2.03 

1.87 

2.06 

1.83 

2.16 

2.20 

June  6 

2.03 

1.84 

2.05 

1.80 

2.15 

2.15 

13 

2.03 

1.85 

2.05 

1.81 

2.17 

2.14 

20 

2.06 

1.85 

2.07 

1.81 

2.20 

2.15 
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Table  I6.-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States 
on  April  1,  1952-58 


Stocks  position 

1952 

i  1953 

:  1954 

':  1955 

1956 

1957 

':  1958 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Farm  1/ 

Interior  mills,  elevators  and 

warehouses  2/ 
Terminals  (commercial)  3/ 

MerotiAnt  mi  1 1  ^  q nri  mill 

elevators  kj 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  6/ 

199,174 

112,337 
124,865 

80,760 
2,037 

270,928 

247, 706 
217,258 

101, 691 
4,351 

297,139 

380,137 
298,934 

104, 778 
47,483 

211,358 

461, 579 
351,913 

101,475 
122, 509 

216,741 

503, 572 
366, 412 

102,455 
132,022 

166,644 

450,036 
360, 702 

108, 918 
102, 380 

176,246 

534,744 
335,916 

,  5/ 
74, 571 

Total 

519,173 

841,934  1,128,471 

1,248,834  1,321,202  1,188,680 

1,121,477 

1/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 


2/  All  off- farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Division,  AMS  at  43  terminal  cities. 

4/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 

5/  Included  with  "Interior  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses". 

6/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or    other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  also  CCC-owned  wheat  in 
transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat  owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loaji  is 
included  in  other  stocks  positions. 


Table  17--  Wheat:    CCC  sales  or  other  disposition, 
July-April,  1956-57  and  1957-58  l/ 


July-April 

Item 

1956-57 

:  1957-58 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Domestic 
Sales 
Donations 

21,824 
145 

17,195 
2 

Total 

21,969 

17, 197 

Exports 
Sales 

P.  L.  460  (Title  I  and  II) 
Barter 

Payment- in-k ind 

Donations 

Transfers 

54,293 
51,367 
85,776 

1,165 
2,171 

2,290 
47,482 
7,407 
2732,894 
409 

Total 

194,772 

90,462 

Total  domestic  and  exports 

216,741 

107,679 

1/  Prepared  from  accounting  records  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  printed  in  the  monthly 
Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Operations  of  the  Corporation. 


2/  In  addition,  40.0  million  bushels  were  supplied  in  exchange  for  wheat  export  payment  certificates 
and  are  included  in  the  Public  Law  480  item. 
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